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RACIAL COMPETITION FOR THE LAND 


RUPERT B. VANCE 


ONE OF THE FoRMs that competition assumes in the settle- 
ment of new frontiers is that of struggle for a place on the 
land, the immediate source of livelihood. When potential 
settlers come from essentially the same ethnic and racial 
stock, competition proceeds on an individual basis. Con- 
sciousness of racial differences usually operates to put the 
process on a mass basis with group arrayed against group. 
In spite, however, of all that has been said of the mutual 
antipathy of races, this feeling has nowhere proved an ab- 
solute bar to bringing races together in the two great basic 
relations of mankind—economic and sexual. Land owner- 
ship and land occupancy have thus in interracial situations 
the world over become matters of conflict and of political 
action designed to restrict competition. In the main, racial 
antipathy has served only to enforce the condition that the 
terms of competition, of exploitation, and of amalgamation 
shall be dictated by the majority group. 


I 
COMPARATIVE INTERRACIAL SITUATIONS 


The Pacific Coast Area of the United States and ‘the 
Union of South Africa offer significant comparisons for the 
understanding of agrarian struggle in the South. In Cal- 
ifornia rapid increases in the number of Japanese on the land 
finally led to drastic legislation. In the beginning no par- 
ticular resistance was offered to the immigration of unat- 
tached laborers. After the Japanese began to secure “picture 
brides” from the Islands, they began to acquire control of 
land in order to establish homes. The Census of 1920 
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showed 31,471 Japanese on the land, a figure comprising 
slightly over 6 per cent of California’s total farm population. 
Previously the courts had ruled that aliens of Asiatic race 
were ineligible to American citizenship. Acting on the pre- 
sumption of unfair competition and of cultural and racial 
unassimilability, the state legislature enacted an alien land 
law which denied to Orientals the right of purchasing or 
leasing farmland. 

The effects of laws designed to abrogate Oriental com- 
petition on the land have been variously estimated. Indi- 
cations are that, although not rigidly enforced, the laws have 
caused a 25 per cent loss in land leased by Japanese farmers 
as against an increase of two-thirds in the amount operated by 
them on shares.’ In a pre-depression study E. G. Mears 
concluded that there was a growing disinclination to enforce 
the laws and that their lax enforcement set a bad example 
to both groups. Orientals who connive with landlords as 
tenants are in a precarious position since they cannot recover 
damages on violated contracts. Co-operative marketing 
associations with Japanese membership have had to disband, 
since their clients cannot legally establish title to crops.” 

British Africa offers a contrast to American conditions 
since the directing race is in the minority. One inducement 
to white settlement in South Africa was the promise of abun- 
dant and cheap native labor. The natives held the land by 
a kind of communal or tribal title. For the settler to take 
up land or secure native labor has served to divorce the 
natives from their loose relation to the land and to increase 
the number of detribalized blacks. This trend is generally 
regarded as detrimental to both groups. 

Throughout British Africa agrarian policy has been 
varied and diverse, lacking uniformity even within the Union 


*T. J. Woofter, Jr., in Recent Social Trends (one-vol. ed., New York, 


1933), P. 572. 

*E. G. Mears, Resident Orientals on the American Pacific Coast: Their 
Legal and Economic Status (Chicago, 1928), pp. 253, 261. Cited in Woof- 
ter, OP. Cr. 
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of South Africa.* Here in some areas legislation has estab- 
lished rural segregation as the principle of racial accommoda- 
tion. White settlers are not to buy into the native reserves, 
while in the Union the Land Act of 1913 made it illegal 
for a white man in any European area to sell or to lease land 
to a native without consent of the government. Before this, 
“Kafhr farming,” a system in which the natives plowed and 
harvested the fields on shares, had proved itself as detri- 
mental to the land and to white settlement as it had proved 
profitable to the large land companies. The abolition of 
this system, accordingly, was undertaken in the interest of 
permanent settlement by white farmers. While the white 
owner is not allowed to charge rent to those natives remain- 
ing on his land, he may exact three months labor, paying 
them for their extra time in cash or cattle. 

The native problem involves cultural as well as racial 
conflict, exhibiting as it does a clash between two totally dif- 
ferent traditions and practices in regard to use of the land. 
The Bantu is a herdsman who hoards his scrub cattle as the 
only means of collecting capital in his economy. Against 
this system the white settler is attempting to introduce large- 
scale, low-cost production of staples as the only way of reach- 
ing agricultural markets. Thus it is felt that the native’s 
herds and the native agriculture must be pushed back into 
segregated reserves while some of the natives are allowed 
to remain as agricultural laborers. The noncompetitive 
status of native labor has been further sanctioned in laws 
delimiting white and native jobs in industry. These provi- 
sions against competition emphasize the incidence of a serious 
“poor white” problem on politics in South Africa. While 
friction for a time is allayed by this industrial legislation, 
the plight of both groups of native blacks and poor whites 
continues serious.* 


* Pioneer Settlement (American Geographical Society, Special Publication 
14, New York, 1932). See chapters by C. T. Loram and Ethel Tawse Jollie, 
pp. 169-177, 178-191. 

*See The Poor White Problem in South Africa: Report of the Carnegie 
Commission (5 vols., Stellenbosch, Union of South Africa, 1932). 
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II 


The largest number of colored farmers in Western cul- 
ture are found in the American South. Here some eight 
hundred thousand Negro farm families occupy the land 
along with approximately twice as many white farmers. 
Here, among special external conditions affecting the trend 
of Southern agriculture, are found in varying degrees many 
of the conditions associated the world over with interracial 
competition for the land. It is proposed in this chapter to 
discuss this process in relation to (1) its historical back- 
ground, (2) attitudes toward racial competition, and (3) the 
pattern of settlement developed. 


SLAVERY AS A NONCOMPETITIVE STATUS 


The slave is essentially a member of a noncompetitive 
class. From this status the emancipated slave in America, 
lacking the needed bases of prior tradition and property, 
was thrust into the necessity of competition for a place on 
the land. Slavery took the Negro bondsman out of his own 
social hierarchy and placed him on the lowest rung of Amer- 
ican society. In a social structure where each individual and 
group were supposed, by a combination of inheritance and 
competition, to acquire a habitat on the land, a function in 
the division of labor, and a position in the social order, the 
slave was introduced with no idea that the highest of black 
men could ever compete with the lowliest of white men for 
a place on the land. On no other terms is it likely that the 
Negro would have been admitted to these shores a the 
ethnocentric English colonists. 

During this period the Negro was held out of compe- 
tion; none of the rights of homesteading, none of the priv- 
ileges of squatting on vast public domains fell to his share. 
When land was cheap and labor dear he was tied to his status 
as a slave. Under this status, however, the Negro was 
assured a place on the land without competing for it. This 
theme of the slaves as a noncompetitive class, guaranteed an 
economic function in society and a certain degree of security, 
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was developed by Southern apologists like George Fitzhugh 
in his Sociology for the South (1854) and Henry Hughes in 
his Sociology (1854). Both consciously opposed to it the sys- 
tem of individual competition as developed by Adam Smith, 
and Hughes made it the basis for his doctrine of “social war- 
ranteeism”—a doctrine which he evidently regarded as more 
than a euphemism for slavery. These doctrines failed, how- 
ever, to take into account the effect of slavery on certain 
white groups. 
POOR WHITES 

Manifestly slaves were not in competition with each other 
for a place on the land. Nor could they be regarded as in 
competition with the free-ranging frontiersman seeking what 
lands he might possess. In the structure of Southern society 
there were many classes below the rank of slaveholders, 
yeoman farmers, artisans, and sturdy frontiersmen. Was 
there any group with whom the slaves were in competition 
—actual or potential? 

Certainly planters competed with small farmers and this 
made the slave an agent in the competition. As Hinton 
Rowan Helper pointed out in his Impending Crisis, the slave 
was on the land, and if he were not on the land, yeoman 
farmers might be there. The presence of the black there- 
fore helped to create two classes in the ante-bellum South— 
the planter and the poor white. 

Poor white, as the term was developed in the Old South, 
was applied to those nonslaveholders who fell in the social 
class below yeoman farmers, artisans, and sturdy frontiers- 
men. As originally developed, the term carried a stigma 
beyond poverty and was applied only to a small group, 
usually squatters on the poorest lands. By some the term 
is thought to have originated in the slaves’ use of the ex- 
pression “poor white trash.” 

Economically there seemed no function in the division of 
labor for a manual labor class in an agrarian society in which 
yeoman farmers did their own work and slaves served the 
upper classes. Moreover, slaves became skilled craftsmen 
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of all kinds; and the custom of hiring them out by the day 
or job not only increased the income of masters but prevented 
the rise of larger groups of skilled white labor. 

The mountain people of the Southern Appalachians were 
never in contact with the slaves, and it is significant that even 
when desperately poor they were not called poor whites. 
Later interpretations, notably those of A. N. J. den Hol- 
lander and Mildred Mell, accept the poor whites as stranded 
frontiersmen overcome by an inhospitable social environ- 
ment.” The extension of the term beyond this small class must 
be credited to ante-bellum travelers who were baffled by find- 
ing a large yeomanry outside the charmed circle of the 
planter aristocracy. Thus extended, the term became prom- 
inent in antislavery polemics. 


THE TRANSITION TO AGRARIAN COMPETITION 


With emancipation, competition for the land became 
overt rather than implicit—interracial competition rather 
than the concealed competition of the bond and the free. 
To the underprivileged common man of the South, the free- 
ing of the slave opened employment in manual and agricul- 
tural labor. For the freedmen it meant a period of confusion 
in which their leaders saw all hopes vanish of the peasant’s 
freehold of forty acres and a mule. Attempts to introduce a 
wage system were gradually abandoned in favor of a share 
tenant system (metayer) sustained by credit until the har- 
vest. It also opened a long hard avenue to land ownership 
for those freedmen who could secure the necessary compound 
af cash, credit, and confidence to purchase property. 

Little in slavery had prepared the freedmen for com- 
petition. Slavery had of course inculcated its habits of in- 
dustry and hard work in the plantation routine, but it had 
linked these responses to the stimulus of personal compulsion 

° A. N. J. den Hollander, De Landelijke Arme Blanken in Het Zuiden 
der Vereenigde Staten (Groningen, 1933). Mildred R. Mell, “Poor Whites 
of the South,” Social Forces, XVII, 153-167 (Dec., 1938). This is a brief 


report on her unpublished doctoral dissertation of the same title, University of 
North Carolina, 1938. 
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and example rather than to the impersonal stimulus of eco- 
nomic competition. The system taught, if anything, that 
slaves were not to compete with white men. Their industry 
was a matter of routine and obedience, not a matter of fore- 
thought nor of rivalry. Thrift had not been taught because 
the worker had a minimum security but nothing that he 
might save. — 

Not only were individual Negroes thrown into competi- 
tion with each other; interracial competition for the land 
appeared on two levels. On the lower economic level for 
the whites, the common man of the South now competed 
with the freedman for places as agricultural laborers and 
sharecroppers. And on a new higher level the Negro now 
competed for a place on the land as owner. 

To some it may appear strange that the Negro chose to 
begin his competition for a foothold on the land under the 
restraining and demoralized conditions existing in the South. 
The ratification of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments came in time to give the Negro full rights of citizen- 
ship to take up public lands under the Homestead Act of 
1863. It is not likely, however, that the Negro masses were 
conscious that they had a choice of settlement. The Negro’s 
friends and leaders were too intent on the temporary polit- 
ical ventures of Reconstruction to encourage such a movement. 
Mobility had begun, it is true, but it was inter-farm and 
inter-community mobility rather than inter-regional migra- 
tions comparable to those of 1914-30. At all events the 
Negro lacked capital and credit; and any large-scale move- 
ment would have demanded support and direction from 
‘the Federal Government—the same support that was so 
lacking in any movement for peasant proprietorships for the 
freedmen. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD RACIAL COMPETITION 


Given added emotional stimulus, competition may shift 
from an individual to a mass basis. It then becomes social 
conflict. As slaves Negroes were objects of race prejudice; 
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as a new competitive group struggling for status and a place 
on the land Negroes found themselves potential objects of 
mass pressure and group conflict. Most often these emotions 
and attitudes were implicit rather than overt, and often they 
were absent in cases where whites and blacks extended aid 
and co-operation across the color line. In order, however, to 
understand the emotional milieu in which competition some- 
times goes on, it may be useful to present examples of these 
extreme attitudes. 

Reactions against competition with the low standards of 
Negro tenants can be found among small farm owners. In 
some cases such attitudes were directed against the planter 
as well as the planter’s Negro croppers. The low price of 
cotton and the necessity of working women and children in 
the fields were often blamed on racial competition. The 
class-conscious ring of the following indicates its kinship with 
the Populist Movement: 


One great reason why cotton is so plentiful and cheap, is that on 
the great plantations of middle Georgia, middle Alabama, Mississippi 
and others of the richest regions of the South, it is grown by Ne- 
groes who get for their labor, only enough to maintain a bare, brute 
subsistence. . . . [he few, rich non-resident plantation aristocrats 
who get the benefit of this cheap, this mule cheap labor, against which 
you are putting your wives and children in the fields, are not, and 
never would be, able to intimidate these Negroes by themselves. .. . 
Let a voice go up from every cotton field in the South, that white 
women and children are no longer to work against Negroes who 
are reduced to the mule level for the benefit of non-resident planta- 
tion owners living in New Orleans . . . Europe, and everywhere 
except where they have to hold a plow handle.® 


Equally vigorous is an expression of a workingman who 
felt himself open to the competition of the rising Negro: 


I am, I believe a typical white workman of the skilled variety, 
and [il tell the whole world . . . that I dont want any educated 
°C. D. Rivers, The Empire of Cotton (Sandersville, Ga., 1914). A pam- 


phlet. Quoted in Rupert B. Vance, Human Factors in Cotton Culture (Chapel 
Hill, 1929), pp. 200-201. 
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property-owning Negro around me. The Negro would be desirable 
to me for what I could get out of him in the way of labor that I 


dont want to have to perform myself, and I have no other uses for 
him.‘ 


Similarly, employers, in times of relative scarcity of 
labor, have tended to restrict the competitive opportunities 
of the Negro agricultural workers. Among other devices, 
serious penalties have been visited on labor-recruiting agents. 
Congressman William H. Fleming said, around 1905: “In 
Georgia we now make it a crime for anyone to solicit em- 
igrants without taking out a license, and then we make the 
license as nearly prohibitive as possible.” A famous emigrant 
agent, “Peg Leg” Williams, once wrote in a letter to the 
Atlanta Constitution: “I know of several counties not a hun- 
dred miles from Atlanta where it’s more than a man’s life is 
worth to go in to get Negroes to move to some other 
Brite .A2), 

More than is always realized the moderate Washing- 
tonian policy was a policy of peace along the social front so 
that the Negro might pursue the gains of racial competition 
undisturbed. This is well expressed by Robert Penn Warren: 


When Booker ‘T. Washington said that the salvation of his 
race will come if the Negro “learns to do something well—learns 
to do it better than someone else,’”’ he was stating a condition of 
free competition between the Negro and the white engaged in the 
same pursuit. He offered no solution for this conflict beyond a vague 
optimism that the world would pay in money and respect for a 
thing well-done; in fact, he scarcely hinted of the conflict.° 


THE MITIGATION OF AGRARIAN CONFLICT 


When viewed against this troubled background, the ques- 
tion may well be asked why agrarian competition has not 
become a matter of prolonged social conflict. Certainly the 


7 Atlanta Georgian, Oct. 22, 1906. Quoted in R. S. Baker, Following 
the Color Line (New York, 1908), p. 85. 

*See Baker, of. cit., p. 80. 

° Pll Take My Stand, by Twelve Southerners (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1930), p. 259. 
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sense of mass pressure, of crowding on the land, can be ex- 
pected to stimulate the strong emotional reactions of race. 
prejudice. In terms of population density we have an appar- 
ent answer. Except for local manifestations the sense of mass 
pressure has been lacking or largely discounted among the 
white majority group. There are, in the first place, in the 
rural South, no major areas of increasing Negro pressure on 
the land. Every Black Belt shows a proportional loss and 
often an absolute loss in Negro farmers. Wherever Negroes 
are found in overwhelming numbers in the open country as 
in the Mississippi Delta they are most likely to live under 
drastic social controls of the ruling group and the least likely 
to be in direct competition with white operators of a similar 
status. In addition, the Negro’s trend toward landownership 
has not been sufficient to frighten the large number of equally 
dispossessed white farmers. Yet when these population and 
ecological factors are taken into account, the question remains 
far from answered. 

There probably exists, in spite of all prevailing racial 
attitudes, less basic disposition to keep the Negro off the land 
or out of ownership than to keep him out of skilled trades 
and crafts. Partly this may be due to a traditional belief 
that the Negro’s place is on the land, partly to the feeling 
that tenancy offers an adequate means of enforcing status and 
control. The Negro on the land was an accomplished fact; 
the Negro in industry was a rising status to be resisted by 
groups threatened with new competition. 


RURAL SEGREGATION AS A POLITICAL ISSUE 


In the acquiring of rural landholdings, no legal barriers 
have been erected against the Negro. This statement cannot 
be made of urban property, for here many attempts have been 
made to enforce drastic residential segregation. Only once — 
since Reconstruction has agrarian competition approached the 
point of political discussion and conflict. Almost forgotten 
is the agitation for racial segregation during the 1910’s when 
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the Negro was making his best bid for ownership. As devel- 
oped in North Carolina the plan was thus stated: 


‘That wherever the greater part of the land acreage in any given 
district that may be laid off, is owned by one race, a majority of 
the voters in such a district may say, if they wish, that in the future 
no land may be sold to a person of a different race—provided such 
action is approved or allowed (as being justified by considerations 
of the peace, protection, and social life of the community) by re- 
viewing judge or board of county commissioners. 


The trend of this discussion is valuable, for it serves to 
point out the issues in one type of overt conflict that the 
South has largely avoided. Clarence Poe in advocacy of 
segregation contended the Negroes had two advantages, eco- 
nomic and social. Negroes are able to buy land and make 
crops on a scale of living, clothing, and housing that the 
respectable white farmer and his family doing the same 
character of work cannot meet. When Negroes move in or 
become of bad character, whites may be forced to move 
because of inadequate community life and demoralized 
conditions. ) 

The proposal was attacked by leaders of both races. The 
real object of the law, it was contended, was not to prevent 
Negroes from living in white neighborhoods but to prevent 
them from owning land. It meant, W. D. Weatherford 
pointed out, that where whites owned a major portion of the 
landholdings they could vote out the possibility of all future 
Negro settlement."” Negroes, however, with their slender 
holdings could rarely exercise a similar privilege. Thus, by 
the spread of local agitation, the Black Belts would gradually 
be encircled as areas in which Negroes were held as tenants 
with no chance of moving out into ownership. After sum- 
marizing responses to an inquiry addressed to the 740 county 
farm agents scattered throughout the South, W. D. Weather- 
ford felt that the following trends were in operation: 


2° W. D. Weatherford, “Race Segregation in the Rural South,” The 
Survey, XXXII, 375-77 (Jan. 2, 1915). 
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Negroes were buying land. 

2. There was little opposition among white farmers to these pur-— 
chases. 

3. Negro owners, it was felt, made better community members 
than tenant laborers. 

4. In places where Negroes were buying land, values had continued 
to rise. 

5. Negro purchases, accordingly, as far as it could be ascertained, 
did not appreciably affect land values either way. 


Segregation, he then concluded, would result in creating 
further maladjustments between the races and in the relation 
of farmers to the land. From such a policy would follow: 


Increased cityward migration. 

Shortage of agricultural labor in many areas. 

Increased foreign immigration to the South. 

Increased racial conflict in rural areas that had arrived at a 
basis of understanding and adjustment.”* 


~ WN 


The proposal furthermore placed no bar on the increases in 
Negro tenancy in any areas which white owners wished to 
develop. Leaders of both races agreed that owners offered 
the Negro communities the one chance of stable leadership 
in districts characterized by high mobility and low standards. 
When the issue came to a vote in the North Carolina legis- 
lature, it was defeated and the agitation has not been revived. 


RACIAL DIFFERENTIALS IN CASH RENT 


It may not be generally realized, but from the records 
it is less difficult to show discrimination against Negro cash 
renters than against Negro owners. In an investigation of 
the relation of land incomes to land values as returned in 
the 1920 Census, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
substantiated Japanese-white differentials in California and 
found Negro-white differentials in seventeen out of eighteen 
Southern plantation districts.” 


4 Ibid. 
** Clyde R. Chambers, “Relation of Land Income to Land Value,” U. S. 
D. A, Bulletin 1224 (1924), pp. 555-559, Table 18. 
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Approximately 42,300 Negro tenants were found who 
paid cash rents, averaging 10.3 per cent of the value of the 
land. In the same districts 13,149 white tenants paid cash 
rents that averaged only 6.9 per cent of the value of the land 
as returned to the Census enumerators. The race differences 
are striking. The colored tenants pay cash rents ranging 
from 12.7 to 5.1 per cent of the value of the land; the white 
tenants range from 9.5 to 3.5 per cent. Do the figures indi- 
cate that white tenants are paying less than the land is worth, 
or that the colored tenants are paying more than it is worth? 
Clyde R. Chambers, in charge of the investigation, answers 
this question by attributing the Negro’s high rent to the cost 
of supervision under the plantation system. The supervision 
exercised by plantation managers and foremen more efh- 
ciently organizes the work of Negro tenants, so the theory 
runs, and is accordingly paid out of their increased returns 
per acre. The white tenants, although in the same counties, 
are rarely found on the plantation. In the tabulations the 
salaries paid to supervising staffs on plantations are distrib- 
uted as per-acre costs on tenant farms.” If the underlying 
assumptions are accepted as valid, the rents paid by white 
and colored tenants in four areas may be regarded as prac- 
tically the same except for the Mississippi Delta. 

The element of risk involving the possible loss of cash 
rent to the landlord offers only a partial explanation of race 
differentials. Risk accounts partly, no doubt, for the higher 
cash rents in the South, but it is equally involved whether 
tenants are white or colored. In so far as the landlord exer- 
cises greater supervision over colored tenants, crop-production 
risks may be correspondingly less. Supervision in any case 
can offer no insurance against price risks. 

The obvious answer to this explanation is that but four 
of seventeen areas showing race differentials are affected. 
Certain other areas, while given over to tenancy, cannot be 
called plantation zones in any true sense. Possibly the most 


18'These data were collected by C. O. Brannen in “Relation of Land 
Tenure to Plantation Organization,” U. S. D. A. Bulletin 1269, 1924. 
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valid objection to the theory is that cash renters throughout 
the South are less subject to supervision than any other group 
of tenants. Accordingly, the differential against Negro cash 
renters may be more correctly regarded as a barrier erected 
against their attempts to escape supervision. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that at this period the Negro tenant was 
penalized in his efforts to climb from cropping or share rent- 
ing to cash or standing rent. The study of Boeger and 
Goldenweiser** shows that the landlord can make more 
money on the average when he rents his land on some system 
of shares. Under cash rent the landowner is assured a return 
of between 6 and 7 per cent but none of the extra benefits 
contingent upon good yields and high prices. 

T. J. Woofter, Jr., points out that the Negro tenant mak- 
ing the transition to cash renting is in a poor bargaining posi- 
tion. He must overcome the initial distrust of the landlord. 
In the same way, the Negro tenant moving into unfamiliar 
urban residence areas is usually forced to pay higher rents 
than white tenants. In making the climb to cash renting, the 
Negro tenant seeks to secure more of the returns of farming 


and to escape supervision. He thus meets prejudice, part of 


which springs from distrust of the Negro as a farmer, i.e., 
distrust of his ability to pay the cash rent and fear that ie 
may damage the farm. This seems to be indicated by 
Chambers’s detailed tabulations, which show that cash rents 
for the first year of occupancy of the farm are higher than 
those for succeeding years. This holds true also for the 
Negro cash renter, and may indicate that if he has demon- 
strated his ability to care for the farm, his rents are lowered 
when his tenure is renewed. In part, the differential re- 
ported in 1920 must represent an attempt of the landowner 
to keep the Negro as cropper or share tenant. 


“E. A. Boeger and E. A. Goldenweiser, “A Study of the Tenant Systems 
of Farming in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta,” U. S. D. 4. Bulletin 33 75, LONG: 
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III 
THE COURSE OF COMPETITION ON THE LAND 


The pattern of interracial settlement, developed during 
seventy years of competition, is a function of both racial and 
economic factors. Here the trends lend themselves to clear- 
cut summary. The whites have been increasing their repre- 
sentation on the land by moving into the lower levels of 
tenure. The Negroes in the period since emancipation have 
been engaged in improving their status on the land and in 
leaving agriculture for other economic opportunity. De- 
tailed consideration of the resulting urban migration of the 
Negro is outside the scope of this chapter, but the following 
table serves to show the trend by regions. 


TABLE 1 


NEGRO URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION BY REGIONS, 1900-1930* 
(in thousands) 


Areas 1900 1910 1920 1930 


SOUTHERN STATES 


re er es a le a GS 6,558 6,895 6,661 6,395 

MORTEM Tae he hee koa SS ale ay a ae 1,365 184 25251 2,966 
NORTHERN and WESTERN STATES 

EE SSIS a a 274 248 242 302 

ToS 8) oer rr 637 830 1,309 2,228 


* T, J. Woofter, Jr., in Recent Social Trends (New York, 1933), p. 567. 


After 1910 the Negro rural population of the South showed 
a decline of almost half a million while Negroes in both 
Northern and Southern cities have grown by some two hun- 
dred to nine hundred thousand each decade after 1900. 
Negro population on the land, accordingly, reached its 
highest point in the total South in 1920, when Negroes 
owned in round figures, 219,000 farms and operated 703,000 
others as tenants. Since then Negro owners have declined to 
186,000 and tenants to 629,000. The South’s white own- 
ers in this same period (1920-1935) have declined from 
1,396,000 to 1,394,000, while white tenants have increased 
from 877,000 to 1,202,000. Thus, while colored tenants 
were decreasing by 94,000, white tenants were increasing by 
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325,000. In this period of increasing difficulty in agriculture 
total Negro farm operators in the area decreased some 
107,000; total white farm operators increased by 323,000. 

In seven Southeastern cotton states,’ T. J. Woofter, Jr., 
has traced these changes by race and tenure since emancipa- 
tion. Here total males engaged in agriculture increased 
from about 1,100,000 in 1860 to 2,100,000 in 1930, or 9I 
per cent. This was for the most part a white increase since 
the Negroes in farming increased only about 28,000 or 3 per 
cent, as against a white increment of 940,000 or nearly 300 
per cent. In 1860 Negroes made up 71.3 per cent of those 
on the land; in 1930 they constituted only 39.7 per cent.” 


TABLE 2 


MALES ENGAGED IN AGRICULTURE* IN SEVEN SOUTHEASTERN COTTON 
STATES,** BY COLOR AND TENURE STATUS 1860, 1910, 1930t 


Males Engaged in Agriculture 
(in thousands) 


18607 1910 1930 
Color and (Estimated ) 
Tenure Status Number Number Number 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Total in agriculture... .1,132 100.0 2,105 100.0 2,102 100.0 
Wii teen tea Gre ey Rog 28.7 1,180 56.0 1,267 60.3 
Opners Vian iee ian an 325 $27 PAP | 484 23-0 
Menants tUaneys yaa 418 19.8 581 27 7 
Laborers aye up ait 235 11.1 202 9.6 
INCRTON Merino a tiene ue 807 yee 925 44.0 835 39-7 
AD WNEES Marea, tales te a Ny 124 5.9 107 Sak 
Perini te tiie ea 8 ii a 477 22.7 486 23,2 
Laborers iiiiiicunu, is 807 324 15.4 242 Ps 


* Exclusive of laborers on home farm. 
** Alabama, Arkansas,. Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 
f~ In 1860 there was a very small number of free negro and white tenants. 
Source: United States Census of Agriculture. 
t Woofter, op. cit., p. 11. 


*° North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Arkansas. 

*°'T. J. Woofter, Jr., Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Plantation 
(W.P.A., Division of Social Research, Washington, 1936), pp. 11-12. 
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In this time two entirely new classes came into being in 
Southern agriculture—the white tenants and white hired 
laborers. Together these numbered in 1930 in the seven 
states 783,000 white agricultural workers who were com- 
peting with some 728,000 Negro tenants and laborers for a 
place on the land. 

Negro farmers lost their proportional representation dur- 
ing this period but markedly improved their agricultural 
position. Though their status upon emancipation was purely 
that of laborers, by 1930 only 29 per cent of Negro males 
in agriculture were laborers. Fifty-eight per cent had be- 
come tenants, and 13 per cent were owners. But among the 
white farm operators the rise of a tenantry has meant a great 
decrease in the proportion of ownership. After 1910 white 
owners declined from 527,000 to 484,000 in 1930." 

Thus the result of competition for the land presents a 
picture not altogether unfavorable to the Negro farmer. 
Present Negro owners and tenants are all the descendants 
of slave laborers, while the white tenants and laborers are 
children and grandchildren, in the main, of landowners. For 
the Negro, tenancy, Woofter points out, is a step in ad- 
vance of the previous generation; for the whites, it is a 
step backward. 

Only one third of those gainfully employed among the 
Negroes now remains in agriculture. The changing racial 
distribution of population in the South not only shows this 
cityward movement, but also indicates that among those re- 
maining on the land there has been a filtering out of the 
main Black Belts into the White areas. The shrinkage of 
the Black Belts is perfectly obvious for their migrants have 
contributed to both movements. Of fifty-three counties, all 
rural, having over 75 per cent Negro population in 1910, 
only eighteen remained in that category in 1930. 

Monroe N. Work, in a careful analysis, shows a shrink- 
age of the Black Belts from 167,046 square miles in 1860 
to 166,083 square miles in 1900, to 106,581 square miles in 


“" Ibid., pp. 12-13. 
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1930. This is a decrease in seventy years of 36 per cent. 
These Black Counties once held less than one fifth of the 
South’s white population and more than one half (55.8 per 
cent) of the total Negro population. By 1930 the Black 
Counties contained 6.6 per cent of the total white population 
and less than one third (31.4 per cent) of the total Negro 
population.”* 

In the Black Counties in the last seventy years the den- 
sity per square mile of rural population has changed as fol- 
lows: 


1860 1900 1930 
Whites) Ya eats hie tek aetna 6.9 10.7 11.6 
Black (Shy aia nyiy rene oe ok aaa Wr ace 12.6 21.9 22.9 


The density per square mile of the rural population in the 
White Counties has shown the following change: 


1860 1900 1930 
White O22 e kee eanoe ine 10.9 16.7 bp 
Black? ti eee ee On ee ea 2.4 2.8 a9 


Work concludes that there has been a definite movement 
of population out of Black Belt Counties into White County 
areas. There are 444 White Counties in the South which 
showed an increase in their Negro population from 1920 to 
1930. From this movement has resulted a more even dis- 
tribution of the Negro population over the rural South. On 
the basis of cotton production this seems a movement from 
richer to poorer lands.”® 

Negroes have not taken a large part in the westward 
movement of cotton production. Of the seven million farms 
in 1930 in Texas and Oklahoma, a little over one hundred 
thousand were operated by Negroes—some 15 per cent. 
Practically all of these are found in the eastern parts of the 
states. Slaves were introduced in East Texas before the state 
gained its independence, while it is well known that in Ok- 
lahoma the five civilized tribes held slaves and for that 


** Monroe N. Work, “Racial Factors and Economic Forces in Land 
Tenure in the South,” Social Forces, XV, 206 (Dec., 1936). 
*° [bid., pp. 207-208. 
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reason cast their lot with the Confederacy. The Eastern 
Coastal Plains of Texas and the small alluvial area of Ok- 
lahoma show 25 per cent of their farm operators colored; 
Texas Black Prairies and Oklahoma Eastern Prairies have 
1§ per cent colored. No other cotton area in the two states 
ranks as high as 5 per cent. In South Texas, for example, 
the development of Mexican casual labor has left little place 
for the entrance of the Negro cropper. 


RISE OF NEGRO OWNERS 


Whatever handicaps and sharp practices Negroes en- 
countered in a cotton system heavily weighted against peas- 
ant proprietorship, it seems safe to assume that economic 
factors offered barriers to an unpropertied group as great 
or greater than those offered by racial attitudes. The rise of 
a Negro peasantry out of slavery to the ownership of 181,- 
000 farms in the South valued at $228,000,000 in 1930 re- 
mains, on all accounts, an outstanding fact in the history of 
race relations. As racial attitudes have tended to relax, eco- 
nomic conditions appear to have increased the difficulties fac- 
ing cotton production. In 1910 Negro landowners operated 
6.7 per cent of the farms in the South; in 1930 they operated 
approximately 6 per cent. In the South the share of Negro- 
operated farms that are owned by Negroes fell from 24 
per cent in 1910 to 20 per cent in 1930. Only in Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia, and Florida do the farms operated 
by colored owners outnumber those operated by colored ten- 
ants. 

In the rise of the first Negroes to farm ownership in- 
terracial co-operation as well as competition must have played 
its part. Emancipation saw different classes of slaves in dif- 
ferent positions come into ownership. Beside the free Negro 
who had been practically exiled from many regions of the 
Deep South, there were the sub-overseers, the domestics, 
the skilled and semiskilled artisans with the crude field 
hands bringing up the rear. In areas like Virginia these more 
favored groups were encouraged to buy lands. 
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Land purchase by Negroes, as Arthur F. Raper” points 
out, is as much social ritual as economic transaction. It may 
follow several patterns. Often an old-style white landlord 
encourages a favorite tenant to buy a small portion of his 
holdings. Sometimes he makes such a provision in his will. 
A debt-ridden owner may sell to a tenant he trusts, or an 
absentee owner may grow tired of long-distance contacts and 
arrange a sale. In all such transactions competitive rela- 
tions are absent. Agents of loan companies, banks, stores, 
etc., sell lands they have foreclosed but to the Negro buyer 
they lack one important quality: they cannot afford him the 
protecting wing of a strong white friend in the community. 
Newer patterns are more competitive and the new Negro 
more often makes the first overtures. In many communities 
he would still be regarded as foolhardy to bid in open com- 
petition at an auction or sheriff’s sale, but if tactful he might 
find a white friend to bid for him. 

Many things, accordingly, suggest that the rise of Ne- 
eroes to Jand ownership is determined largely by local con- 
siderations. In its economic aspects this movement is related 
to land values, which can best be studied on a regional basis. 
The matter of interracial attitudes, it is felt, can best be 
viewed on a community basis. The first is self-explanatory. 
In areas of concentrated ownership of productive cotton 
lands, the dense Negro population is largely excluded from 
climbing into ownership by the higher prices prevailing. 
Areas of lower land prices offer economic opportunity; in- 
terracial co-operation of a kind begins the process; and a com- 
munity of Negro owners is formed which may slowly add 
to itself. 

There was in 1930, 187 counties in the South in which 
Negro-owner communities were sufficiently ‘dense to give 
the county four hundred or more Negro farm owners. Vir- 
ginia with thirty-eight and Mississippi with thirty-five pos- 
sessed the greatest number of clustered areas as measured in 


*° Arthur F. Raper, Preface to Peasantry (Chapel Hill: University of | 
North Carolina Press, 1936), p. 121. 
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terms of counties. In the competitive situation Negroes rise 
to ownership mainly in the poorer land areas, skirting the 
main plantation zones. Here the proportion of Negro owners 
is more than double that in the more specialized cotton zones. 
Thus in the Southeast 48.7 per cent of farmers in the thirty 
main cotton zones are colored, but only 11.2 per cent own 
their farms. In the other areas where only 32.4 per cent of 
operators are colored as high as 22.6 per cent own their 
farms.”* 

Usually the Negro owner acquires land that is agricul- 
turally less desirable than the average of his county. The 
type of land Negroes secure in competition was examined 
by racial comparison of average per acre values in the sixty- 
two counties, covering the main areas of Negro landowner- 
ship. In only nine of the sixty-two counties did the Negro 
land values exceed the county average for farm lands. This 
condition was found in a group of long settled Virginia 
counties and in areas where the whites had largely left the 
land as Beaufort, South Carolina, and Liberty, Georgia. In 
thirty-five of the sixty-two, total average land values fell 
below $22.50 per acre; in forty-two counties Negro land 
values fell below this margin.” 

It is possible from Census figures to suggest how much 
Negro owners have advanced in economic status beyond their 
tenant colleagues. This comparison shows that from state to 
state owners uniformly exceed the proverbial forty acres by 
ten to twenty acres while the tenants fall under it from three 
to fourteen acres. Yet tenants uniformly exceed owners in 
value of land per acre by percentages ranking from 30 to 
170. The Negro owner usually has a better house, more 
equipment, and a larger farm that consists, however, of 
poorer land, valued at less per acre. 

Similar contrasts between tenants by race serve to bring 


1 Rupert B. Vance, The Negro Agricultural Worker (mimeographed, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1934), chap. iii, “The Negro Farm Operator,” p. 126, 
Table 1. 

*2 Ibid., pp. 166-176. 
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out some of the possible effects of competition. This com- 
parison of all except cash tenants shows that on the average 
Negro. tenants till the more valuable land but white tenants 
operate the more valuable farms. This again is due to the 
larger acreage worked by white tenants. For the whole 
Southeast in 1930 the value of tenant land and buildings 
per acre averaged $38.41 for white and $41.28 for Negroes. 
In Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, 
however, white tenants worked land of greater value per 
acre. The average value of land and buildings per farm in 
the Southeast was $2,143 for white tenants to $1,421 for 
Negroes. 

Although the differences are not great, it seems the 
white tenants emerge with the best of the comparison. True, 
their farms seem less fertile on an acreage basis, but they are 
larger, permitting of more efficient operation. Their farm 
buildings, including residences, are of greater value, and they 
possess more farm implements and machinery. 


THE ECOLOGY OF INTERRACIAL SETTLEMENT 


How integration alternates with, but never completely 
gives way to, segregation of the races on the land can be 
seen by reference to the accompanying maps. It was the 
historic fate of the Negro to be settled in the South’s most 
fertile areas, those best suited to cotton production. White 
farmers on their side had no racial competition in their oc- 
cupancy of the Appalachian Highlands and some upland 
areas. Outside these areas farmers, white and black, owners, 
tenants and croppers, occupy the land with varying degrees 
of concentration. 

White owners are thus much more numerous in the less 
productive area of hilly land and subsistence farming than 


in the Cotton Belt. Colored owners are not numerous but | 


stretch clear across the South wherever Negro farmers are 
found. White tenants owning work stock are more evenly 
distributed over the South than the tenure class of any race. 
Where colored tenants are numerous white tenants are gen- 
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SOUTH 1,388,601 FARMS OR 53 PERCENT OF 
ALL FARMS OPERATED BY WHITE FARMERS OR 
41 PERCENT OF ALL FARMS 


Map 1.—Throughout West Virginia, western North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and elsewhere in 
the South where the land is hilly or mountainous, or where the soil is poor and much farming is on a 
subsistence basis, most of the farms are operated by their white owners. (Compare maps l, 2, 3, 4, 
5,and 6.) Such farms are more numerous in these less productive areas than in the Cotton Belt. 
Seven-eighths of the farms of the South operated by their owners are operated by whites. (These maps 
reproduced by courtesy of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture.) 
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SOUTH 854,326 FARMS OPERATED BY 
WHITE TENANTS OTHER THAN CROPPERS 
OR 33 PERCENT OF ALLFARMS OPERATED BY 
WHITE FARMERS OR 25 PERCENT OF ALL FARMS 


Map 2.—White tenants other than croppers, that is, white tenant farmers who have work stock of 
their own, are more uniformly distributed over the South than are white owner operators or white 
croppers, also more uniformly than any of the several tenure classes of colored farmers. Where colored 
tenants are numerous in the Cotton Belt, white tenants with work animals of their own are generally 
few. Such white tenants are numerous, however, in much of the Cotton Belt where there are few 
colored tenants or croppers. (Compare with maps 4 and 6.) In the mountainous portions of the 
South there are fewer white tenants than owner operators. 
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SOUTH 186.065 FARMS OR 23 PERCENT OF 
ALL FARMS OPERATED BY COLORED FARMERS 
OR 5 PERCENT OF ALL FARMS 


Map 3.—Colored owner operators, including part owners, are not numerous in most of the South. The 
largest number are found in eastern Virginia and southeastern South Carolina, where Negro ownership 
became established in reconstruction days. Farms in Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and Florida, 
operated by colored owners outnumber those of colored tenants and croppers, but in the rest of the 
South the ratio is reversed, most decidedly reversed in the Cotton Belt. In 1935, farms operated by 
colored owners were not separately tabulated in the Northern and Western States, where only 10 per 
cent of the national total are located. In 1930, 60 per cent of the colored farmers of the North and 
West owned their farms, as compared with 21 per cent in the South. 
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SOUTH 260,893 FARMS OPERATED BY 
COLORED TENANTS OTHER THAN CROPPERS 
OR 32 PERCENT OF ALL FARMS OPERATED BY 
COLORED FARMERS OR 8 PERCENT OF ALL FARMS 


Map 4.—Colored farmers in the South who own their work stock but not their farms are located mostly 
in the eastern and central portions of the Cotton Belt. There are very few of these farmers or colored 
farmers of any kind in central and western Texas, few in the mountainous parts of the South, rather 
few in the lower coastal plain. Between 1930 and 1935 the number of colored tenants who owned, or 
who nominally owned their work stock decreased about 45,000 in the South. This decrease was offset 
only in small part by the increase of 4,000 in numbers of colored farmers who owned their farms. Nor 
was it offset by any increase in numbers of colored croppers. In the South there were about 24,000 
fewer colored croppers operating farms in 1935 than in 1930, 
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347,848 FARMS OR 13 PERCENT 
OF ALL FARMS OPERATED BY WHITE 
FARMERS, OR 10 PERCENT OF ALL FARMS 


Map 5.—In the South many families, even among the whites, are so poor that they cannot own a mule 
its harness, and the few implements of a small cotton farm. Without ownership of these things the 
status of a farmer may be achieved nevertheless by the head of the family becoming a cropper under a 
landlord willing to supply the mule, harness, and implements, and even advances for food on which to 
live, along with land to farm on shares and a house in which to live. White croppers are much more 
evenly distributed over the Cotton Belt than colored croppers. In the rest of the South white crop- 
pers are also numerous, but colored croppers hardly find employment at all. White croppers are to 
be found even where farming is largely of a subsistence character. 
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368,408 FARMS OR 45 PERCENT 
OF ALL FARMS OPERATED BY COLORED 
FARMERS, OR 11 PERCENT OF ALL FARMS 


Map 6.—Most of the colored croppers of the South are in the Cotton Belt, with the greatest concen- 
tration in the Yazoo Delta of Mississippi and adjacent bottom lands of Arkansas. Here the land is of 
high fertility, mostly in cultivation, and largely organized into plantations. Tenants farming the sub- 
divisions of these plantations are mostly colored and are closely supervised, particularly those with 
cropper status. Colored croppers also work many cotton farms in the lower Piedmont and upper 
coastal plain sections of the Southeastern States, and tobacco farms in North Carolina and southern 
Virginia. With colored farmers the cropper status is generally permanent; many seek work as croppers 
in their old age, whereas white farmers by that time commonly achieve ownership, if they farm at all. 
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erally few. Colored croppers are the most highly concen- 
trated of all groups being found mainly in the Yazoo Delta 
of the Mississippi and adjacent alluvial lands in Arkansas. 
Outside the Cotton Belt colored croppers hardly find em- 
ployment, but white tenants are widespread being found 
even in areas of subsistence agriculture (see maps I-6). 

Many areas are still to be found in which Negroes oc- 
cupy the land in overwhelming majority. Nine counties in 
the Mississippi Delta and ten in the Alabama Black Belt 
furnish areas in which 84 per cent or more of all farm opera- 
tors are colored. The Mississippi Silt Bluffs and Uplands 
(eleven counties), South Carolina Upper Coastal Plains 
(seven counties), and the Louisiana Bottoms (seventeen coun- 
ties) furnish the other areas with a majority of Negro farm 
operators.”* | 

Many main cotton areas have few Negro farmers. Out- 
side the Southwest, the areas most largely devoted to white 
operators are Flatwoods, Wiregrass, Limestone Valleys, and 
Piedmont areas which because of relative infertility or re- 
cent development were not settled with slaves. The Alabama 
Limestone Valleys (seven counties) and Wiregrass (eight 
counties) each have 76 per cent white farmers. The Georgia 
Piedmont and Upper Coastal Plains (twenty-one counties) 
and the Tennessee Bluff and Uplands (seventeen counties) 
show 65 per cent or more white farmers. For the main cot- 
ton-growing subregions in the Southeast, white farmers make 
up 61.5 per cent of all farm operators. 

On the other hand, many agricultural areas of main 
Negro settlement are now entirely outside the cotton zones. 
Sea islands and coastal strips along South Carolina and Geor- 
gia furnish areas of unique Negro peasantry, small Negro 
yeomanry surviving in an area once given over to large rice 
and Sea Island cotton estates. 


** For these areas with discussion of changes by migration see the writer’s 
chapter on “The Old Cotton Belt” in Carter Goodrich, et al., Migration and 
Economic Opportunity (Philadelphia, 1936), pp. 139-147. 
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THE DEPRESSION TREND, 1930-35 


~The depression years witnessed a continuation, if not 
an intensification, of these racial trends. From 1930 to 1935 
the white farm population of thirteen Southern states in- 
creased from 10,906,454 to 11,621,309; the Negro farm 
population declined from 4,639,652 to 4,452,815. Thus 
while Negroes were losing 181,837 or 3.9 per cent of their 
population on the land, the whites were gaining 714,853 or 
6.6 per cent, enough to give the area a net gain of 3.1 per 
cert. 

In a detailed analysis by county areas T. Lynn Smith 
indicates that in “poor land” areas white farm population 
increased 10.6 per cent; in counties in “better-land” areas 
white farm population decreased but slightly, 0.1 per cent. 
In poor land areas Negro farmers decreased by 1.6 per cent; 
in good land counties by 5.9 per cent. In areas around cities 
white farms increased at a much greater rate than colored: 
in counties within twenty-five miles of cities of 100,000 and 
over, 25.1 per cent for whites to §.2 per cent for colored; 
in counties with cities of 50,000 to 100,000 there was an in- 
crease of 10.9 per cent for whites and a loss of I.0 per cent 
for the colored farm population. 

This seems to indicate that at the same time depression 
was forcing white farmers back on poor lands and out on 
the periphery of cities it was forcing Negro farmers off the 
land, especially off the best cotton areas where crop reduc- 
tion policies affected the employment of tenants.”” This 
period which saw for the total Census South a decrease of 
69,986 colored tenants registered an increase of 4,046 colored 
farm owners. This is in contrast to 1920-30 which saw a 
decrease of 35,570 colored land owners. 


CONCLUSION 


With all the unfavorable economic conditions visited on 
Southern agriculture the Negro thus continues his twofold 


*4'T. Lynn Smith, “Recent Changes in the Farm Population of the 
Southern States,” Social Forces, XV, 399 (March, 1937). 
°° Ibid. See tables, pp. 394) 395) 397) 399) 400. 
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movement of improving his status and leaving the land. 
Increasing population pressure still serves to force white in- 
creases on the land. The racial problems, however serious, 
are exceeded by the common social problems of tenancy in 
which both races increasingly share equal disabilities. 

The Negro, many feel, is bound to continue this process 
of gradually leaving the land. In spite of his agrarian back- 
ground, the ideal of the Negro as a satisfied peasant farmer 
is not being realized. It is hardly accurate to say that racial 
competition has pushed him off the land, for the white 
farmer has migrated in almost equal numbers. Both have 
been subjected to the “push” of a failing agriculture; and 
both alike have responded to the “pull” of industrial em- 
ployment. 

However much this movement may in the long run im- 
prove the Negro’s economic status, it leaves an open ques- 
tion as to his biological survival. The Negro’s struggle for 
survival, on the basis of the present balance of births and 
deaths, is closely tied up with his rural-urban distribution. 
Using 1930 data, the National Resources Committee cal- 
culated reproduction rates of 1.61 per female generation 
for rural and .72 for urban Negroes.”* In the absence of un- 
foreseen changes, it seems safe to expect that the numbers 
and proportions Negroes contribute to our future population 
will be determined largely by the extent to which they re- 
main on the land. In this the Negro differs only in degree 
from native white strains whose comparative urban and rural 
replacement ratios for 1930 were .86 and 1.54 respectively. 
Until the Negro’s reproductive ratios in urban areas begin 
to approach replacement values, he will continue to risk this 
penalty for attempted economic advancement. 


*° Problems of a Changing Population (National Resources Committee, 
Washington, D. C., 1938), p. 134. 
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